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which lie had made \\hile lie was tiuMr prisoner. About the year 74 B.C. he
heard that he had been chosen as one of the pontifices, and he instantly
returned to Rome, where he reuaincd for sonic veins, leading a life of p'eas-
ure, taking little part in polities, but yet, by his winning manners and
open-handed generosity, laying in a large store of popularity, and perhaps
exercisiiig-an unseeu influence over the events of the time.

It was in 67 B.C., as we have seen, that Pompey left the city to take
the command against the pirates. At the same time, Ccesar, being in hid
thirty-third year, was fleeted quarter, and sigmJised his year of office by
jt panegyric *o /er his aunt Julia, the widow of Marius. 11 is wife Cornelia
Ttied in the same year, and gave occasion to another funeral harangue. In
hoth of these speeches the political allusions were evident; and he veatuml
to Lave the bust of Marius carried among his family images for the first
time since the dictatorship of JS'illa.c Ccesar had in 65 obtained the (edile-
ship, in conjunction with Bibulus, the candidate of the nobles. That office,
which had properly the care of the public edifices, was charged also with pro-
viding for the amusements of the people. It required an enormous outlay of
:uoncy, and men ambitious of higher honours spared no expense to ecHpse one
another in the splendour they lavished upon it. The scdiles defrayed the
charge of the gladiatorial shows, and on this occasion Ciesar gained immense
applause by the profusion of silver bullion with which he decorated the furni-
ture and implements of the arena. Already deeply plunged in debt, he con-
tinued to borrow on the credit of his genius anJ rising foi tunes. If Iris
wealthy colleague equalled him in munificence, there seemed more merit m

, heard it always designated by
never by his own. Caspar could rely on the clamorous support of the populace
thus attuned to his most Stirling appeals. Th display of the bust of Marius
had already irritated the faction of Sulla, but now a greater insult was in-
flicted upon them.
Among his eonspicuoos acts of munificence as axlile, Csssar had adorned
the Forum and the Capitol with pictures and statues : he had erected halls
iind porticoes 1'or the gratification of the people, and these too he had
adorned with monuments of taste and luxury. One morning there suddenly
appeared among the new ornaments of the Capitol the statue of Marius, sur-
rounded by the trophies of his Cumbrian and Jugurthine victories. The people
shouted with delight; the nobles scowled with indignation. The author of
the deed did not proclaim himself, but neither friends nor foes could err in
ascribing it to the daring todile. Catulus determined to bring the offender
to punishment for this direct breach of law. The remembrance cf the mur-
der of his father, the noblest victim of the Marian proscriptions, inflamed
the bitterness of liis animosity. He accused Ciesar of throwing off the mask
from his ulterior designs ; of no longer sub erting the republic with mines,
but of assailing it with the battering-ram Caesar defended himself before
the senate, and succeeded in foiling his accuser; but he owed his triumph
neither to the iavour nor the justice of Ids audience, but to the temper of the
people-, on which the nobles dared not make an experiment. It would appear
from the historians that the trophies of Marius retained possession of tbeir
plr.ce in front of the Capitol, an indication of the popular strength -which
must have shaken the nerves even of Cato himself.
The nobles could at least retaliate. On quitting the sedileship, Caesar
demanded a public mission to reduce Egypt to the form of a province, in